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Abstract 


We explore the association between racial composition of couples—that is, whether they are inter- 
racial or homogamous—and the psychological distress of their members, as measured in a screening 
scale for non-specific psychological distress. We use a pooled 1997-2001 National Health Interview 
Survey sample of the married and cohabiting population of the United States. We compare the odds 
of distress for interracial vs. same race married/cohabiting adults. There are several key findings. 
Interracial marriage is associated with increases in severe distress for Native American men, white 
women, and for Hispanic men and women married to non-white spouses, compared to endogamous 
members of the same groups. Higher rates of distress are observed for intermarried persons with 
African American or Native American husbands or wives, and for women with Hispanic husbands. 
Lower socioeconomic status explains approximately half of the increased distress experienced by 
white women, while higher socioeconomic status partially suppresses increases in distress for Hispan- 
ic men and women. 
© 2005 Elsevier Inc. All rights reserved. 
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1. Interracial marriages and psychological health: conventional wisdom vs. contemporary 
understanding 


Are there adverse mental health consequences of being a spouse or a partner in a 
relationship that crosses racial or ethnic boundaries? The fact that partners in inter-group 
relationships can experience intense disapproval and social pressure from members of both 
groups has been a resonant dramatic theme from Medea and Othello to Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner and Jungle Fever. Early academic studies of inter-group relations in 
the United States suggested that the strain of this marginalization would take its toll on 
the psychological health of persons in relationships that crossed racial and ethnic 
boundaries (Park, 1928; Stonequist, 1935). This same point was re-iterated in scholarly 
studies of interracial marriages as late as the 1980s (Porterfield, 1982). 

It is not clear today that this conventional wisdom is true for at least three reasons. 
First, social norms governing inter-group relations are in flux. Second, interracial and 
interethnic marriages are becoming more prevalent, and more diverse in racial and ethnic 
composition. Third, recent studies of the psychological health of individuals in multiracial 
circumstances raise questions about both the assumption that such experiences are always 
stressful, and the assumption that this stress is internalized as psychological distress (Root, 
1996; Stephan and Stephen, 1991). 

The majority of evidence about the consequences for psychological health of persons in 
mixed marriages has come from small clinical or convenience samples, but none to our 
knowledge employs a sizable population-based sample of intermarried persons. To 
address this gap in the literature, we explore the association between racial and ethnic 
composition of couples, specifically racial difference vs. sameness, and psychological 
distress in a range that indicates a risk for an affective disorder. We use a five-year pool 
of data from the National Health Interview Survey (NHIS). Since 1997, the NHIS survey 
has included a screening instrument for non-specific psychological distress (Kessler et al., 
2002). Because of the size of the multi-year NHIS data pool, we are able to investigate the 
prevalence of indications of psychological distress for a representative sample of persons 
who participate in marital or cohabiting unions that span racial or ethnic boundaries, and 
compare this to the prevalence of distress for persons from the same racial or ethnic group 
whose partner is a member of the same group. 

We begin by posing two questions about the prevalence and correlates of psychological 
distress for persons in interracial unions. First, should we expect interracial relationships 
to be distressing at the turn of the twenty-first century? If so, what are the social and demo- 
graphic characteristics that are most associated with increased distress? We address each of 
these questions below. 


1.1. Are interracial marriages still distressing? 


Scholars writing early in the twentieth century suggested that persons in inter-racial 
marriages were subject to conflicting social and cultural obligations leading to discrimina- 
tion, lack of social support from family members, and, consequently, psychological disor- 
ganization and distress (Adams, 1969; Park, 1928; Stonequist, 1935). The broader context 
for these ideas lies in the legal history of interracial marriages. Anti-miscegenation laws, or 
those laws that explicitly forbade interracial marriage, remained on the books in several 
states until the Supreme Court decision Loving v. Commonwealth of Virginia, declared 
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them unconstitutional in 1967. These laws reflected the general notion that romance and 
sexual contact across the color line constituted an immoral act (Sollors, 2000, pp. 5-7). A 
related notion was that romantic attraction across a racial boundary indicated a psycho- 
social dysfunction. For example, a taste for interracial coupling might reflect a rebellious 
nature, ambivalence toward self and other co-ethnics, or an exotic-ism of the ‘other’ racial 
group (Murstein, 1986, p. 48). Both of these perspectives initiated a “problem approach” 
to investigating the psychosocial correlates and consequences of interracial unions for 
their members and offspring (Thornton, 1996, p. 108). 

Is the problem approach to interracial marriage relevant in the United States today? 
Evidence and scholarly opinion are mixed. One reason that it may not be is that interracial 
and interethnic contact is increasing, fueled both by rapid changes in demographic com- 
position and by changes in the significance of racial and ethnic categories for social rela- 
tionships (Alexander and Smelser, 1999). The increase in interracial marriage is one index 
of this change. Intermarriages between members of the five largest racial and ethnic cate- 
gories for which the United States government reports data has increased from 321,000 in 
1970 (United States Bureau of the Census, 1998) to 1,047,000 in 2000 (Fields and Casper, 
2001). As interracial marriages become more common, both the psychological make-up 
of those who choose them and the reaction of others to persons in interracial relationships 
may be changing. 

The classical problem approach to interracial marriage has now been nearly supplanted 
by a social constructionist viewpoint that the consequences of race/ethnic identity depend 
on the variable social and political context of race (Harris and Sim, 2002; Root, 1996). 
While recognizing that traditional notions of race that emphasized mutually exclusive 
identities did in fact marginalize the multiracial person and the interracial couple by pro- 
moting the assumption that the ideal family was racially and ethnically homogenous, this 
new perspective suggests that changes in definitions of racial categories, the increasing 
prevalence of interracial unions, and changes in norms governing inter-group relations call 
this expectation into question (Root, 1992, 1996). 

Current scholarship recognizes that interracial couples may still face some social disap- 
proval, but emphasizes that neither the disapproval nor the coping strategies that couples 
use to deal with it are monolithic. Thus there is more emphasis placed on the variability of 
responses to the situation of being in an interracial marriage. Taking this perspective, a 
growing literature, focused more on the children of interracial unions rather than the par- 
ents, has disputed whether the bi-racial or bi-cultural identity experience is systematically 
accompanied by social strain and psychological distress (Cortes, 1994; Stephan and 
Stephen, 1991; Yogev and Jamshy, 1983). Several studies that focus on identity formation 
of bi-racial children report that bi-cultural persons exert creative and adaptive strategies 
that minimize the experience of psychological distress (Daniel, 1996; Root, 1992, 1996). 

Nonetheless, none of these findings deny that there may be sources of strain for 
interracial couples given still prevailing norms of endogamous mate selection and family 
formation. For example, Root (2001, p. 3) has noted that ‘although not intended as a 


' Hereafter, “interracial marriage” and “intermarriage” are used interchangeably to refer to marriages or 
cohabiting unions between persons from different racial/Hispanic origin groups defined by Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) Statistical Directive 15: whites, blacks or African Americans, Asians (including Pacific 
Islanders), Native Americans, and Hispanics. Category labels other than Hispanic refer to non-Hispanic members 
of those groups (OMB, 1997). Use of OMB categories is discussed in more detail in the methods section. 
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political tool, each interracial marriage helps to change long held assumption and social 
conventions.’ These conventions, derived from the creation of race as a signifier of biolog- 
ical difference and the social construction of race as a problem, influence the social con- 
struction of interracial marriages as problematic unions (Romano, 2003). 

While animus against interracial marriage has declined in the past 40 years, a minority 
of the United States population continues to disapprove of interracial marriage (Schuman 
et al., 1997), or perceives such marriages as inherently unstable (Lewandowski and Jack- 
son, 2001). In 2000, 10% of white and 4% of African American respondents to the General 
Social Survey supported laws banning interracial marriage. In 1998, 38% of voting South 
Carolinians supported the position to retain the (legally unenforceable) clause in the state 
constitution that forbids interracial marriages (Yancey and Emerson, 2001). 

Some interracial couples continue to experience disapproving reactions from family, 
friends, and acquaintances (Root, 2001). Case studies of interracial couples report that these 
couples experience difficulty in integrating within larger familial and social networks. Ethno- 
graphic studies of African American-white interracial couples find that some couples limit 
their contact with extended family members because of the family’s disapproval (McNamara 
et al., 1999; Rosenblatt et al., 1995). Hibbler and Shinew (2002) report that African Amer- 
ican-white couples limit their recreational activities because of perceived racial discrimina- 
tion. Thus, discriminatory treatment, disapproval of family and associates, and reduced 
social support may be sources of stress that disproportionately affect interracial couples. 

In sum, both recent and classical scholarship predict that among all married persons, 
those in interracial relationships are more likely to experience conditions that create 
psychological distress relative to their same race counterparts with a same race partner. 
Current scholarship differs primarily by emphasizing both that these sources of stress 
may be declining, and that successful coping mechanisms may limit the impact of the stress 
on psychological well-being for many individuals. 


1.2. Which intermarried persons are distressed? 


A next set of questions that we address asks if the prevalence of severe psychological 
distress among intermarried couples varies by gender, race/ethnicity and socio-economic 
class. It has long been established—quite apart from the situation of racial intermar- 
riage—that reactions to stressful circumstances that result in elevated levels of psycholog- 
ical distress are strongly mediated by these characteristics (Kessler et al., 1985). Similarly, 
propensities toward interracial marriage vary across race/ethnic groups, social class, and 
gender. We explore the potential roles played by these dimensions in determining the 
psychological health of intermarried persons. 


1.2.1. Gender 

Among married persons, women have higher rates of psychological distress than men. 
This fact may be linked to gender differences in role obligations such as spouse, paid work- 
er, and parent (Gove, 1972; Gove and Tudor, 1973; Kessler et al., 1993). For women in 
interracial marriages, these role stresses may be enhanced because of reduced social 
support and perceived disapproval from friends and family. Intermarriages may also have 
different economic implications for men and women because husbands contribute a 
disproportionate share of household earnings. Further, for several racial groups in the 
United States, there are differences in the rate at which men and women intermarry, with 
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higher intermarriage rates for African American men than for African American women, 
and lower rates of intermarriage for Asian men (Kalimjn, 1993; Jacobs and Labov, 2002; 
Qian, 1997). For all of these reasons, we first estimate the effects of intermarriage on 
distress adjusting for race and gender differences simultaneously and later stratify the 
analyses by race and gender. 


1.2.2. Group-specific rate of intermarriage 

The group rate of intermarriage for each racial group may be one source of variation in 
whether and how much intermarriage is associated with psychological distress. This pos- 
sibility has received little attention. Most accounts that document the challenges faced by 
intermarried persons in the United States are based on the experiences of persons in one of 
the least common types of interracial marriage in that country—those uniting an African 
American and a white (Fields and Casper, 2001, p. 15). These challenges are linked to his- 
torically strong norms forbidding miscegenation between members of these two groups 
(Kennedy, 2003). However, would the same challenges exist for groups who intermarry 
more frequently? Approximately half of all Native Americans, for example, have non-Na- 
tive American spouses (Sandefur and McKinnell (1986)). Hispanics and Asians are also 
more likely to intermarry than either whites or African Americans (Qian, 1997; Rosenfeld, 
2002). For these groups, inter-group contact is more normative, potentially minimizing the 
stigma, stress, and strain experienced by interracial couples. Thus we may expect that 
interracial marriages increase distress most for persons from groups for which interracial 
marriage rates are relatively low—African Americans and whites—compared to those for 
which interracial marriage is more frequent: Native Americans, Asians, and Hispanics. 


1.2.3. Group status 

Another way that the psychological effect of racial intermarriage may vary across racial 
groups concerns the status implication of the intermarriage for each partner. According to 
classical accounts of the motivations of marriages across racial boundaries, white women 
who marry non-white men exchange racial caste privileges for economic advantage 
(Merton, 1941). African Americans, on the other hand, theoretically gain racial caste 
status in interracial unions with whites. Lewis and Yancey (1995) provide corroborating 
evidence that whites who intermarry have the least familial support compared to both 
Mexicans and African Americans. The authors argued that this effect is related to the 
dynamics of loss of racial caste privilege. 

These points have several noteworthy implications. One of these is that it is important 
to examine variation in rates of distress among the intermarried in relation to the group 
membership of the spouse as well as that of respondent. One hypothesis is that distress 
rates are more likely to be elevated for whites (particularly white women) who marry 
non-whites, than for non-whites who marry whites, because the status loss associated with 
intermarriage by a white to a non-white draws a larger penalty in terms of the disapproval 
of family members. A second hypothesis is that among non-Whites, intermarriages to 
White spouses may be less likely to be associated with increased distress than are intermar- 
riages to a spouse who is a member of another non-White group. 


1.2.4. Socio-economic correlates 
A related set of issues concerns how background characteristics that influence psycho- 
logical health, particularly social and economic standing and acculturation, vary between 
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intermarried and endogamous persons for different racial groups. Markers of socio-eco- 
nomic standing (SES), including education, income, and employment are each inversely 
correlated with psychological distress (Kessler and Cleary, 1980; Mirowsky and Ross, 
1989; Robert, 1998). If intermarried persons are systematically higher in SES than mem- 
bers of the same racial group who are in same-race marriages, the intermarried will have 
correspondingly lower rates of distress because of these advantages, apart from the direct 
socio-psychological impact of interracial marriage or effects mediated through the 
responses of families and friends to the interracial relationship. In this example, higher 
distress rates experienced by intermarried persons would be at least partially masked by 
educational and income advantages. The reverse relationship may also occur. 

Previous scholarship indicates that intermarried African Americans and Hispanics tend 
to be economically advantaged compared to endogamous same-race peers (Heaton and 
Albrecht, 1996; Kang Fu, 2001; Qian, 1997; Schoen et al., 1989). By contrast, whites 
and Asians who are intermarried tend to have lower levels of education and income 
relative to those with partners of the same race (Hwang et al., 1995, 1997; Kalimjn, 
1993). Thus, adjusting for socio-economic differences between intermarried and endoga- 
mous unions should raise distress rates for intermarried African Americans and Hispanics 
and lower them for whites and Asians. 

Several studies have identified an association between immersion within immigrant 
sub-cultures and lower levels of affective disorders (e.g., Vega et al., 1998). Asians and 
Hispanics who are intermarried are also more likely to be highly acculturated than are 
endogamous persons from the same groups. Thus, statistical control for acculturation 
may reduce the association of intermarriage and distress for these groups. 


2. Materials and methods 
2.1. Sample 


This study uses a five-year pool of data from the National Health Interview Survey 
(NHIS), for 1997-2001 (NCHS, 1997-2001). The NHIS is an annual survey of health sta- 
tus conducted for the National Center on Health Statistics and is the leading source of 
data about the prevalence of illness conditions in the United States. The NHIS is fielded 
each year to a stratified multistage cluster sample of persons living in approximately 
35,000 households. Detailed health information, including information about psycholog- 
ical distress, is collected for a randomly-selected adult age 18 years or older in each house- 
hold. Demographic data are collected for all household members. Because psychological 
distress data are collected for a single adult in each household, we have measures of 
distress for one but not both partners in each marriage. Data are collected in a computer 
assisted personal interview. The response rate is approximately 70%. 


2.2. Measures 


2.2.1, Psychological distress 

The K-6 non-specific psychological distress scale is a screening scale for use in sur- 
veys of community-dwelling populations. The K-6 scale includes 6 closed-ended ques- 
tions in which the respondent is asked “during the past 30 days, how often did you 
feel....(1) so sad that nothing could cheer you up, (2) nervous, (3) restless or fidgety, 
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(4) hopeless, (5) that everything was an effort, (6) worthless.” Five response choices were 
offered, ranging from “none of the time” through “all of the time.” The K-6 scale was 
designed to be sensitive to severe psychological distress in the range in which current 
policy supports clinical interventions for affective disorders. The scale has performed 
well when used as a screener for potential cases of DSM-IV/SCID affective disorders 
in validation studies comparing its results to clinical diagnoses and to longer diagnostic 
survey instruments, with consistent results for racial and ethnic subgroups (Kessler 
et al., 2002, 2003). 

We scored the K-6 scale using a two-parameter model estimated with BILOG-MG 
(Zimowski et al., 1996). Because of the non-normality of the resulting measure, we created 
a dichotomous indicator of severe psychological distress at the upper decile of the K-6 
scale. Because the K-6 scale is a screener and not a diagnostic instrument, and also because 
the decile cut-point used is arbitrary, the “distress rates” reported should be used as heu- 
ristic tools for the comparison of levels of severe distress in contrasted sub-groups, and not 
as estimates of prevalence rates for diagnosable disorders. 


2.2.2. Interracial marriage 

As we have already noted in footnote 1, we define an interracial marriage as a marriage 
or cohabiting union between persons who are members of a different one of the five largest 
racial/ethnic groups identified by the Office of Management and Budget’s (now revised) 
statistical directive #15—Hispanics, whites, African Americans, Native Americans includ- 
ing Alaska Natives, and Asians/Pacific Islanders (OMB, 1997). In defining race and ethnic 
origin we categorized Hispanics as mutually exclusive from other categories. Regardless of 
race, all respondents who indicated any Hispanic origin are defined as “Hispanic.” These 
groupings are “pan-ethnic” categories, and we recognize that further analysis could be 
conducted with respect to more specific categorizations (e.g., Japanese-Chinese, 
Mexican-Cuban). However, previous research indicates that pan-ethnic labels such as 
“Asian” and “Hispanic” do organize mate selection within large metropolitan areas, 
and are useful for the study of intermarriage (Rosenfeld, 2001). Our analyses of data in 
the NHIS sample (available from the authors) found no statistically or substantively 
significant differences in the rates of psychological distress for persons in intermarriages 
between members of Hispanic sub-groups compared to those in marriages within specific 
national-origin groups. The Asian sample was too small to perform a comparable analysis 
for specific national-origin intermarriages between Asians. 

We identify married couples using relationship to the household reference person, 
marital status (which indicates unmarried partners), and sex. We identify only persons 
whose partner lives in the household, because we have no data about the race/ethnicity 
of non-resident partners. We use only respondents with opposite-sex partners, because 
identified same-sex partnerships were too few to permit analysis. 


2.2.3. Covariates 

In multivariate models, we include controls for age, acculturation, social class, and fam- 
ily characteristics. Acculturation measures include variables denoting foreign birth, arrival 
in the US within five years, and use of a language other than English, indicated with a var- 
iable for choice of non-English language of survey interview. Social class is measured by 
education of the respondent and education of the spouse (less than high school, high 
school, some college, and college degree), employment, and income above/below 
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$20,000. Family structure measures are indicators for cohabiting unions (vs. legally 
sanctioned marriages) and for the presence of at least one minor child in the household. 


2.3. Statistical analyses 


We begin by reporting the prevalence of interracial marriages and then rates of highest 
decile psychological distress for specific race/ethnic pairings. As we discuss in reporting the 
results, sample size limitations then lead us to “collapse” the reported tabular results in 
two ways. First, we pool data for all respondents and examine relative distress rates with 
respect to the race of the intermarried spouse, controlling for gender of spouse, and allow- 
ing for interactions between gender and race of spouse. Then we examine distress rates 
within each race/gender group. In this analysis, we classify intermarried spouses as either 
white or non-white. These analyses are reported as odds ratios from multiple logistic 
regression models. In all analyses, comparisons pertain to contrasts within the same racial 
group. For example, we compare rates of distress for Hispanic women with non-Hispanic 
husbands to rates for Hispanic women married to Hispanic husbands. We report both 
“unadjusted? models, and models with statistical adjustment for socio-demographic, 
family structure and acculturation covariates.” 


2.4. Limitations 


Two limitations should be noted. One is the use of prevalence instead of incidence indi- 
cators of distress and intermarriage. Longitudinal data or measures of timing (i.e., age at 
marriage, length of marriage, age of onset of distress, etc) would enable us to explore caus- 
al linkages between these events, but are not available. 

Second, we also cannot assess the specific mechanism that creates distress. The NHIS pro- 
vides information about socio-economic status and family structure that has been found to 
be correlated with psychological distress, but contains no information linking these condi- 
tions through stressful events or quality of relationships to mental health outcomes. 


3. Results 
3.1. Patterns of intermarriage 


Table 1 reports the distribution of married persons in the NHIS sample with respect to 
race of respondent (in the rows), and race of partner (in the columns). The top panel (1A) 
reports for female respondents and the bottom panel (1B) for males. There are three kinds 
of information in this table. First, on the left hand side of the table, the first column of 
numbers reports the percentage of the respondents whose spouses are members of the 
same racial group (i.e., in homogamous marriages). Second, the next set of columns shows 
the percentage distribution of the race of spouses for intermarried persons, with the rows 
totaling to 100%. Here, the cells in the shaded main diagonal—which would represent 
homogamous marriages—are left blank and excluded from the calculations so that they 


? Models were estimated using the STATA Release 7 (Statacorp, 2001) survey logistic regression procedure, 
using post-stratification weights and with standard errors adjusted for sample design effects. 


Table 1 
Race of respondent by race of spouse, men, and women 


Percent husbands Percent of different race husbands from group* Number of husbands from group (unweighted cell counts) 
from own White African Hispanic Asian Native White African Hispanic Asian Native n? 
Group American American American American 
(A) Women 
Own race White 97 — 20 59 9 9 29,493 304 1,002 103 105 31,027 
Black 96 6l — 30 4 4 104 3,369 52 6 5 3,537 
Hispanic 82 84 11 — 3 1 975 121 6,416 39 16 7,578 
Asian 74 80 9 9 — 1 285 44 49 933 3 1,320 
Indian 46 82 8 9 2 — 90 11 18 2 86 207 
Percent wives Percent of different race wives from group* Number of wives from group (unweighted cell counts) 
from own White African Hispanic Asian Native White African Hispanic Asian Native n? 
Group American American American American 
(B) Men 
Own race White 97 — 7 56 23 11 26,515 94 804 216 100 27,753 
Black 87 70 — 19 7 2 317 2,916 97 37 8 3,381 
Hispanic 83 89 4 5 2 805 34 5,422 47 22 6,334 
Asian 88 79 2 13 — 2 103 3 28 887 1 1,026 
Indian 41 83 4 7 4 — 99 7 16 5 79 208 


Row totals are approximately 100%. Differences occur because a small number of spouses are reported with a multiracial or some other racial identity, not 
separately enumerated in this table. 

parately ted in this tabl 

P The total number of respondents reported in each row includes a small number of persons whose spouses report a multiracial or some other racial identity, not 
separately enumerated in this table. 


LPOI-SZOI (9002) ÇE Yatvasay aoualag P1I0Ş | yooqyasy J “ANDAJ TT 
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do not obscure the patterns of spouse choice for the intermarried. Finally, the right hand 
side of the table reports cell counts for specific group-by-group pairings. The shaded cells 
report the number of homogamous marriages. 

The homogamy rates in the first column show that marriages within race/ethnicity are a 
norm for both genders and for all groups with the exception of Native Americans. White 
respondents are most likely to choose a spouse of the same race. Among married white 
men and women, 97 percent have a white partner. African American women have higher 
rates of homogamy than African American men (96% vs. 87%), while Asian men have higher 
rates of homogamy than Asian women (88% vs. 74%), as is also true for Native Americans 
(41% vs. 46%). These patterns are consistent with reports from census and vital registration 
data (Kalmijn, 1993; Lee et al., 2002; Qian, 1997; Sandefur and McKinnell, 1986). 

If they do intermarry, a large majority of African Americans, Asians, Hispanics, and 
Native Americans have white partners. If they do not marry whites, intermarried African 
American women and men most commonly have Hispanic spouses (30% and 19%, respec- 
tively). The majority of white women and men in interracial marriages have Hispanic part- 
ners (59% and 56%, respectively). 

The final set of columns in Table 1 shows that the number of cases in the NHIS data set 
that is available to estimate the prevalence of psychological distress for specific race pair- 
ings. The number of cases—and thus the power to detect significant associations with 
intermarriage and distress—is largest in the case of pairings with whites, and smallest with 
respect to pairings with Asians and Native Americans. 


3.2. Prevalence of severe distress in interracial and homogamous marriages 


How is psychological distress distributed across different interracial pairings? Table 2 
shows the rates of severe distress for each racial pairing. As in Table 1, the respondent’s 
race is marked in the rows, and the spouse’s race is indicated in the columns. Again, we 
divide the data into two panels—the top panel refers to female respondents and the bot- 
tom panel refers to male respondents. Cell estimates are not reported if the base of calcu- 
lation reported in Table 1 is less than 16. The asterisks indicate statistical significance of a 
7° test comparing the cell distress rate to the distress rate for persons of the same race and 
gender who are in homogamous marriages.* This comparison value appears in the shaded 
cell in the same row. The right-hand column in Table 2 reports the summary distress rate 
for all intermarried persons from each group, ignoring the race of the spouse. 

Intermarried white women have significantly higher distress rates (12.5%) than white 
women with white husbands (8.0%). This association is statistically significant for each spe- 
cific partner group except for women with Asian husbands. The same pattern is not found 
consistently for white men. The rate of distress for all intermarried White men is 6.7%, 
and is not much greater than the rate for those married to white women (5.7%). While there 
is substantial and significant increase in the distress rate of white men married to Native 


3 The formula for the x? test of Independence can be found in Agresti (1996, pp. 27-28). The conditions of 
intermarriage (intermarriage vs. no intermarriage) and distress (distress vs. no distress) are cross classified and the 
patterns of the frequencies are analyzed to assesses to what degree the table departs from what would be expected 
under an assumption of independence, or that both conditions are unrelated. Statistical significance indicates that 
frequency of distress between those that are intermarried and those that are not, is different than what would be 
expected under the assumption that psychological distress and intermarriage are unrelated. 
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Table 2 
Percent of married or cohabiting persons reporting severe psychological distress by race of self and race of spouse, 
for women and men 


Race of husband 


White African American Hispanic Asian Native American Intermarried 


(A) Women 
Own race White 80 = 12.9" m2" 10.9 21.3°" 12.5 
African American 8.3 8.8 12.9 na na 8.9 
Hispanic 10.1 16.5 11.4 10.2 40.6" 11.7 
Asian 8.4 9.2 15.2 7.7 na 11.7 
Native American 15.5 nat na na 19.8 8.9 
Race of wife 
White African American Hispanic Asian Native American Intermarried 
(B) Men 
Own race White 57 86 5.4 6.5 13.5 6.7 
African American 6.8 6.1 2.6 6.9 na 6.1 
Hispanic 56 94 6.5 12.2 24.9" 6.5 
Asian 4.9 na 9.8 6.0 na 5.9 
Native American 17.2? na” na na 8.3 17.8* 


Significance test is a %* test comparing the cell value to the bolded diagonal value (endogamous marriage). 
na, not available because of small cell size. 

* p< 05. 

* p< 0l. 

** p< 001. 

t p<.10. 


* 


* 


American women (13.5%), these marriages contribute only a small share of all intermarriages 
by white men. For white men married to Hispanic women the rate of severe distress is actually 
lower (albeit not significantly) than that for white men with white spouses. 

The intermarriage type that has received the most attention in the literature—those be- 
tween African Americans and whites—is associated with a significantly increased rate of 
distress only in the case of white women married to African American men (12.9%). White 
men with African American wives do report a higher level of distress (8.6%) relative to 
those with white wives (5.7%). This increase is almost the same magnitude as the increase 
for White women with African American husbands, but is not statistically significant given 
the smaller number of such marriages (94 vs. 304) in the sample. 

By contrast, there is no apparent difference in the distress rates reported for African 
American men or women married to whites compared to African Americans who are mar- 
ried to spouses of the same race. In fact, the distress rate for African American women 
with white husbands is (non-significantly) lower (8.3%) than the distress rate of African 
American women with African American husbands (8.8%). There is no overall pattern 
of elevated distress for intermarried African Americans compared to African Americans 
with same race spouses. 

Asian and Hispanic men and women with White spouses have distress rates that are 
almost identical to those of persons from the same race-gender groups who are in homog- 
amous marriages. By contrast, intermarried Asians and Hispanics with non-white spouses 
generally have higher distress rates than do those with same race spouses. These contrasts 
are Statistically significant only in the case of Hispanic men and women who are married to 
Native Americans, for whom the intermarriage effect is especially large. Native American 
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men with White wives have a distress rate (17.2%) that is more than double that of Native 
men with Native wives. This effect is marginally significant. The same effect does not 
appear for Native women with White husbands. 

In summary, the patterns reported in Table 2 conflict with the conventional wisdom 
that intermarriage automatically translates into greater psychological distress for all 
groups and all pairs. Rather, there is substantial variation across racial combinations in 
the presence and size of an intermarriage effect. Intermarried White women have a consis- 
tently elevated distress rate, while White men do not. There is little evidence of increased 
distress for members of any group for either gender with a white spouse, with the marginal 
exception of Native men with White wives. Both White and Hispanic men and women 
have elevated distress rates when married to Native spouses, but these marriages 
contribute only a very tiny share of intermarriages for either group. Distress rates do seem 
to be elevated for many persons in intermarriages among non-Whites, but because of small 
sample sizes these effects are not statistically significant. 

To further explore these effects, we use multivariate logistic regression models, reported 
in Tables 3 and 4. For these models, we combine categories reported in Table 2 consistent- 
ly with the patterns that we have just described to address the limitations of sample size in 
many of the specific race-by-race pairings in Table 2. These tables also report both 


Table 3 
Odds of psychological distress for women and men given race of spouse 


Model adjustment 


Odds Ratio 
Own race* *Covariates © 

Spouse is same race 1.00 1.00 
Spouse different race and the race is ... 

White 0.94 1.13 

African American 1.84" 1.707 

Hispanic 0.95 0.98 

Asian 1.25 1.55? 

Native American 2.61" 2.14" 
Gender of respondent 

Female 1.49 137° 
Race of interracial spouse * gender of respondent 

White * female 1.00 1.06 

African American * female 0.94 0.91 

Hispanic * female 1.50° 1.29 

Asian * female 1.04 0.98 
Native American’ Female 1.16 1.31 
Sample size (n) 82,548 82,548 
Degrees of freedom 16,324 27,313 
F test 22.49°"* 66.26" 


* Odds ratios are calculated for all men and women of all races, with a statistical control for race of respondent. 
P Odds ratios are calculated for all women of all races and for men of all races, with a statistical control for race 
of respondent, and are further adjusted for age, immigrant status, language of interview, education (of respondent 
and spouse), employment, income, cohabitation, and presence of own children in home. 
* p< 05. 
* p< 01. 
7 p< 001. 
t p<.10. 


* 


* 
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Table 4 
Odds of psychological distress given race of spouse (own race vs. other race, white or non-white), for women and 
men in different racial groups 


Respondent is... Unadjusted* With covariates” n 

Spouse is Spouse is different Spouse is Spouse is different 

same race race and is... same race race and is .... 

White Non-white White Non-white 

White woman 1.00 = 1.64°°° 1.00 n 1.35% 31,027 
African 
American woman 1.00 0.93 1.16 1.00 1.01 1.22 3,537 
Hispanic woman 1.00 0.87 1.94" 1.00 1.20 ATS 7,578 
Asian woman 1.00 1.11 1.45 1.00 1.17 1.53 1,320 
Native 
American woman 1.00 0.74 1.57 1.00 0.52" 1.48 207 
White man 1.00 — 1.19 1.00 — 1.21 27,753 
African 
American man 1.00 1.12 0.68 1.00 1.03 0.72 3,381 
Hispanic man 1.00 0.85 2.13* 1.00 1.08 2.35" 6,334 
Asian man 1.00 0.80 1.03 1.00 1.11 1.13 1,026 
Native 
American man 1.00 0.82 2.78" 1.00 0.80 3.30" 208 


* The unadjusted odds ratios were calculated separately for women of each racial group and for men of each 
racial group, without statistical adjustment. 

> Covariates were added to the unadjusted models for age, immigrant status, language of interview, education 
(respondent’s and spouse’s), employment, income, cohabitation, and presence of own children in home. 
* p<.05. 
* p< 0l. 
e= p< .001. 

t p<.10. 


* 


“unadjusted” models and models that are adjusted for demographic, socio-economic, 
family structure and acculturation correlates. The contrast between the unadjusted and 
the adjusted models addresses the question whether and how many differences in levels 
of distress may be either explained or suppressed by differences in composition between 
intermarried and homogamously married persons. 


3.3. Severe distress in relation to race of spouse 


The models reported in Table 3 focus on the effects of being intermarried with a spouse 
of a specific race, with adjustments for race and gender specific interactions. The analysis is 
conducted on a pooled sample of both men and women. These models present the odds 
ratio of reporting severe distress from logistic regression models. The unadjusted model 
is presented in the column marked “Own Race.” It controls for baseline differences in dis- 
tress rates among different racial groups, captured with covariates for respondent’s own 
race (not shown), and different gender groups, captured with the covariate “Female.” 
To examine the effects of being in interracial marriages, we then examine the effect of hav- 
ing a different race spouse from a particular group. To address gender differences in inter- 
marriage, we also introduce interactions between respondent’s gender and the race of the 
different race spouse. These odds ratios compare the distress rate for persons partnering 
with a member of a specific racial group (labeled in the rows) to those partnering with 
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a member of one’s own group. The first row reports that persons for whom “spouse is the 
same race” is the reference group, with an odds of distress fixed at 1.00. In the remaining 
rows, an odds ratio in excess of 1.00 indicates higher distress rates for intermarried persons 
with a spouse from a given group compared to persons in homogamous unions, while an 
odds ratio of less than 1.00 indicates lower distress rates. The interaction effects mark 
gender differences in the effects of intermarriage on distress. Odds ratios in excess of 
1.00 indicate significant differences in distress that favor intermarried women compared 
to men, the excluded category, depending on the race of the spouse. 

The adjusted model reports odds ratios that are conditioned on the set of covariates 
described in the methods section. (Full model available from the authors.) A decrease 
in the odds ratio in this model compared to the unadjusted “own race” model indicates 
that persons in intermarriages with members of this group have compositional disadvan- 
tages in SES, family structure and other characteristics. These disadvantages may help to 
explain why distress rates are elevated for persons in these marriages. An increase in the 
odds ratio means that persons in marriages to a spouse from a particular group have 
compositional advantages that mask the effect of intermarriage on the distress rate. 

The unadjusted model shows significantly increased rates of distress for men and women 
who are intermarried with African Americans (Odds Ratio = 1.84), and Native Americans 
(Odds Ratio = 2.61), independent of the respondent’s race and gender. There is no 
significant increase in distress associated with a marriage to a white person (Odds 
Ratio = 0.94). Substantial base line gender differences in reported distress are also present, 
with women reporting severe distress 1.49 times as often as men. The interaction effects 
demonstrate significant gender differences in the rates of distress for respondents who 
are intermarried to Hispanics. Non-Hispanic women with Hispanic husbands report signif- 
icantly greater distress than non-Hispanic men with Hispanic wives (Odds Ratio = 1.50). 

In the adjusted model, the association with psychological distress is reduced for the three 
groups of spouses for which this association is strongest: African Americans, Hispanics and 
Native Americans. Separate analysis (not reported) shows that the reduction in distress rates 
with the statistical adjustment is due primarily to relative disadvantages in education, 
employment and income. By contrast, the covariate adjustments for intermarriages to 
Whites and Asians increase the odds of severe distress, and in the case of Asians, the odds 
ratios are now approaching significance (Odds Ratio = 1.55, p = .053). 


3.3.1. Race-specific effects of “White vs. “non- White” Spouse 

The results reported in both Tables 2 and 3 suggest that the racial identity of the spouse 
matters to whether intermarriage is associated with increased distress. More specifically, 
increases in distress that are associated with marriage to a white man or women do not 
appear. By contrast, in most cases where the intermarried spouse is from a non- White group, 
there appears to be a more substantial increase in distress that generally remains significant 
even after adjusting for compositional covariates. The one exception is in the case of 
intermarriage to Hispanics. Intermarriage to Hispanics coincides with elevated distress rates 
only in the case of women. Do these patterns hold for members of each racial group? 

The results reported in Table 4 explore this question in a series of race-gender specific 
regressions. Sample size limitations in specific race-by-race pairings of non-white groups 
are addressed by collapsing spouses into two groups: white and non-white. As in Table 
3, both unadjusted and results adjusted for socio-demographic covariates are reported. 
(All parameters from the adjusted models are reported in an Appendix Table.) 
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As was already clear from Tables 2 and 4, white women married to non-white males 
have a significantly increased rate of severe psychological distress (Odds Ratio = 1.64). 
Half of this increase is explained by socioeconomic disadvantages of white women in inter- 
marriages compared to those with same-race partners (adjusted Odds Ratio = 1.35). The 
remaining odds ratios suggest that women from all other groups experience increases in 
the rate of severe distress if intermarried to a non-white husband. This effect is statistically 
significant only in the case of Hispanic women (unadjusted Odds Ratio = 1.94). The effect 
increases in the adjusted model (adjusted Odds Ratio = 2.47). By contrast, women married 
to white men incur no increase in distress rates, in both the adjusted or unadjusted models. 
In fact, the odds ratio of distress for Native American women are substantially below 1.00 
(adjusted Odds Ratio = 0.52, p= .073), though the effect is statistically significant 
according to the criteria of a one-tailed test. 

For men as for women, there is little difference in distress rates associated with inter- 
marriage to a white spouse. None of the effects are significant and the odds ratio are either 
slightly above 1.00 or below 1.00. Hispanic men intermarried to non-white wives show 
higher rates of severe distress (unadjusted Odds Ratio = 2.13; adjusted Odds 
Ratio = 2.35). Intermarried Native American men have increased distress rates when 
married to non-white women in both models (unadjusted Odds Ratio = 2.78, p = .097; 
adjusted Odds Ratio = 3.30, p = .097). No significant effects of intermarriage appear for 
either African American or Asian men. 


4. Discussion and conclusions 


While both conventional and current accounts of interracial marriages identify unique 
challenges faced by intermarried couples, no previous research has systematically explored 
whether or not the intermarried actually experience greater psychological distress in a 
large and representative sample. Our results demonstrate that some of those in interracial 
marriages have an increased prevalence of psychological distress, but this cannot be 
generalized to all couples. 

The results indicate that rates of distress among interracial marriage are not simply a 
function of engaging in marginalized infrequent behavior. For the group who intermarry 
the least, whites, elevated distress rates only occur among women in mixed race partner- 
ships. On the other side of the spectrum, high rates of intermarriage are not a buffer for 
distress. Over 50% of Native Americans have non-Native partners; however the rates of 
distress among Native American men in interracial unions are twice as high as among 
Native American men in homogamous unions. 

For the remaining groups, the results show that elevated distress is not a uniformly 
shared experience for the intermarried. Asians and African Americans have vastly different 
intermarriage profiles, but rates of distress among the intermarried of these groups are 
similar to those in homogamous unions, regardless of the race of spouse. On the other 
hand, the rate of distress is elevated for intermarried Hispanics but only among those 
married to other non-whites (i.e., African Americans, Asians, and Native Americans). 
Hispanics males and females whose partners are non-white have rates of distress that 
are more than twice as high as those in marriages with other Hispanics. 

The evidence from the adjusted models indicates that socioeconomic differences partial- 
ly explain the elevated distress rates of the intermarried. Socio-economic disadvantages of 
intermarried white women explained approximately half the increase in distress for this 
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group. Intermarriage is not selective on socio-economic status for white men and Asian 
men and women, and did not materially affect distress rates for these groups. Relative 
socioeconomic advantage consistently lowered the distress rates reported for intermarried 
Hispanics, but had little effect on distress rates for African Americans. We anticipated that 
an association between acculturation and psychological distress would partially explain 
any increase in the psychological distress of intermarried Asians and Hispanics. We found 
no evidence to support this hypothesis. 

Our findings have several implications. Despite the focus of scholarship and popular cul- 
ture on the problems confronted by white-African American couples, the increase in distress 
for persons in these relationships is specific to the white partner, and especially white wives 
with African American husbands. Ancillary analyses (not shown) tested for the possibility 
that such couples may have elevated distress levels relative to other intermarriages. These 
analyses produced insignificant results. This pattern points to a possible asymmetry in the 
dynamic of family responses to intermarriages between African Americans and whites, with 
the white partner paying the larger price if she is female. While this strongly suggests the role 
of gender, the fact that no such effect emerges for African Americans, Asians, or Native 
Americans implies something specific about the experience of white womanhood and bi-cul- 
tural experiences. This pattern may be linked to social distance experienced by African 
Americans that affects their non-Black partners. According to Table 3, non-Black partners 
of interracial relationships involving African Americans are more likely to report distress 
than their homogenous counterparts. These non-black partners, who are most likely to be 
white or Hispanic, may encounter negative attitudes that specifically target African 
Americans and are ill-equipped to cope with these reactions. 

Meanwhile, partnerships that receive relatively less attention—those contracted between 
Hispanics and other persons of color and those involving Native Americans, have higher rate 
of distress, according to results of Table 4. In this case, determining meaningful “racial” con- 
trast with respect to intimate interracial interactions is less obvious than in the case of whites 
marrying non-whites. The role of race/ethnic dissimilarity in explaining the elevated rates of 
distress for Hispanics becomes complex in light of the racial and ethnic diversity of this 
group. Although increases in distress were clearest when Hispanics were married to other 
non-white groups, is the “racial” difference between, for example, an Afro-Cuban male 
and an African American female similar to those occurring in a union between a white-Mex- 
ican male and an African-American female? Similarly, Asians and Hispanics have varying 
ethnic-specific intermarriage profiles (Gilbertson et al., 1996; Lee and Fernandez, 1998) 
and likely encounter racial difference in marriage differently as well. Future research should 
explore ethnic and cultural differences in intermarriage experiences within both groups. 

Racial differences between intermarried Native Americans and their spouses also add a 
new dimension. Native Americans have had among the most troubled relations with other 
groups in the United States due to a history of conquest and isolation on reservations, and 
at the same time Native intermarriage rates are the highest of any major racial group in the 
United States. As this group had the strongest increase in distress of any group, Native- 
non Native differences may still be salient for the experience of interracial couples. 

The larger context of interracial relationships may help explain other nuances. Neither 
Asians who intermarry nor their non-Asian spouses exhibit increased distress. This may 
speak to specific dynamics of inter-racial relationships that are less contentious than those 
experienced by other groups. Asians are less likely to be residentially isolated from whites 
in metropolitan areas and are relatively preferred as neighbors (Emerson et al., 2001; 
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Farley and Frey, 1994). In light of these trends, inter-group contact is likely to become a 
fixture in their lives. Yet African Americans, who are comparatively more segregated and 
less likely to intermarry (Massey and Denton, 1993; Qian, 1997), also experience no eleva- 
tion in distress, although their partners do. This pattern points to a possible difference in 
family responses to intermarriages between African Americans and others, with the non- 
African American partner paying the larger price. 

All of the results point to the complexity of intermarriage effects on psychological 
health, and raise new questions about the mechanisms that produce these effects. 
Geographic differences in racial relationships, for example, provide the context within 
which individuals meet and marry. They are likely related to how that relationship is expe- 
rienced and the degree to which that experience is stressful. Couples that live in area that 
house larger concentrations of interracial or inter-ethnic couples or have exceptional levels 
of racial or ethnic diversity may experience less distress. Highly segregated environments, 
on the other hand, may be stressful for interracial couples. These data do not allow us to 
analyze influence of the composition of local areas but these issues should be incorporated 
in future work on the stresses of interracial relationships. 

Another possible mechanism mediating stressors faced by interracial couples is cohort- 
specific experience of interracial relationships. Initially, we suggested that distress of the 
interracially married has declined over time in response to changes in interracial relation- 
ships. Older couples that formed in prior eras of heightened racial tensions (e.g., prior or 
during the civil rights era) may have experienced greater stress than couples that formed 
more recently. We conducted ancillary analyses (not shown) where we included interactions 
between respondent’s age and being intermarried and found no significant effects. While 
this suggests that older couples are no more likely to be distressed than younger, age is 
an insufficient measure of relationship timing. The cross sectional nature of these data limits 
us to only examine the stock of current marriages. Relationships that encountered the most 
distress likely disrupted prior to interview and are left out of the analyses. Future research 
on mental health of interracial couples needs to explore relationship histories. 

Finally, relationship type, that is whether a couple is married or cohabitating, also may 
moderate the degree of stress a couples experiences. This analysis combines both types of 
relationships to increase sample size. However, cohabitation is arguably distinctive from 
marriage in terms of its role in family formation and perceived stability of the union 
(Smock, 2000). If distress of interracial marriage is related to a perception that that couple 
is inherently unstable, or lack of familial social support, this may impact a cohabiting cou- 
ple to a lesser extent than a married one. Additional analyses (not shown) tested for inter- 
actions between being mixed race couple and union type on distress. Although we found 
no significant effects, this is likely due to sample size limitations. Future research should 
address the differences between cohabiters and married individuals in light of the increas- 
ing prevalence of cohabitation (Bumpass and Lu, 1999) and evidence that interracial 
contact is more extensive among cohabiters than married persons (Harris and Ono, 2000). 

Ultimately, these results demonstrate a need to move the focus beyond mechanisms 
linked to the historically contested crossing of the black-white racial divide. These effects 
are among the smallest that we observed. Most of the larger effects pertain to marriages 
between members of non-whites groups. Instead, work on this topic should acknowledge 
increasing ethnic and racial diversity and its impact on racial relationships. These results 
call into question the notion that interracial marriages are inherently different from their 
homogenous unions. 


Appendix A 


Multivariate logistic regression models of psychological distress by race/ethnic group 


White Black Hispanic Asian Native American 
OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. 
(A) Women 
Age 0.99 0.00 ** 0.99 0.01 * 1.01 0.00 1.01 0.01 1.00 0.02 
Acculturation 
Less than 5 years in US 1.54 0.30 * 0.94 0.54 0.56 O11 1.37 0.45 = — 
More than 5 years in US vs. US Born 0.99 0.10 1.00 0.23 0.90 0.09 0.97 0.25 = — 
Non-English interview 0.38 0.23 0.61 0.72 0.92 0.09 1.12 0.55 — — 
Socioeconomic status 
Respondent’s education 
High school 0.63 0.04 ** 0.77 0.14 0.52 0.06" 0.26 0.11 “ 213 1.14 
Some college* 0.58 0.05 “" 0.56 O11 ~~ 062 0.09 0.53 0.24 1.67 1.26 
College educated vs. less than high 0.33 0.04 “" 054 0.15 * 035 0.09 “" 0.37 0.18 * 
school 
Spouse’s education 
High School 0.78 0.05 “" 0.75 O12 1.13 0.16 0.38 0.12" 043 0.22 7 
Some college 0.74 0.06 “" 0.60 0.07“ 0.86 0.13 0.54 0.15 * 0.32 0.15 * 
College vs. less than high school 0.56 0.05 ** 1.31 0.23 0.71 0.16 2.37 0.92 * 0.27 0.23 
Income $20K or more 0.64 0.04 “" 0.98 0.16 0.74 0.06 ~~ 0.95 0.21 2.39 1.10 Ï 
Employed 0.67 0.03 “* 0.83 0.15 0.95 0.08 1.80 0.97 0.63 0.24 
Family structure 
Cohabitating 1.71 0.14 “" 0.70 0.13 i 1.58 0.20 *™* 2.54 1427 1.92 121 í 


Has kids 0.98 0.06 0.54 0.15 0.99 0.11 2.46 1.48 0.38 0.17 


TOI 
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Race of husband 
Non-White (Intermarried) 
White (Intermarried) vs. Same Race 
Number of observations 
Degrees of freedom (df)* 
F test 


(B) Men 
Age 


Acculturation 
Less than 5 years in US 
More than 5 years in US vs. US Born 
Non-English interview 


Socioeconomic status 

Respondent’s education 
High School 
Some college* 
College Educated vs. less than high 

school 

Spouse’s Education 
High school 
Some college 
College vs. less than high school 
Income $20K or more 
Employed 


1.35 


31,027 
15&323 


ae ak ak 


47.32 


0.99 


0.88 
1.18 
0.56 


0.67 
0.59 
0.33 


0.79 
0.81 
0.64 
0.58 
0.53 


0.12 


0.00 


0.30 
0.14 
0.33 


0.05 
0.05 
0.04 


0.07 
0.08 
0.08 
0.04 
0.03 


1.01 
1.22 
3,537 
16&281 
5.13 


0.98 


0.18 
0.95 
1.50 


0.87 
0.58 
0.31 


0.63 
0.49 
1.30 
1.16 
0.72 


0.38 
0.57 


0.01 


0.19 
0.24 
0.63 


0.21 
0.17 
0.14 


0.11 
0.08 
0.25 
0.23 
0.20 


xk 


1.20 
2.47 
7,578 
16&288 
12.89 


1.00 


1.00 
1.03 
0.75 


0.59 
0.51 
0.33 


1.28 
1.10 
0.87 
0.76 
0.37 


0.17 
0.59 


0.00 


0.33 
0.14 
0.10 


0.10 
0.09 
0.11 


0.19 
0.21 
0.26 
0.09 
0.05 


xk 


++ 


1.17 
1.53 
1,320 
16 & 254 


okk 


4.21 


1.00 


2.47 
1.49 
125 


0.53 
0.55 
0.37 


0.65 
0.36 
0.73 
0.94 
1.97 


0.34 
0.67 


0.01 


1.37 
0.52 
0.66 


0.22 
0.29 
0.23 


0.22 
0.12 
0.72 
0.31 
1.06 


kak 


0.73 
0.45 
0.56 
1.81 
0.58 


0.19 
1.09 


0.02 


4.25 


0.59 
1.75 
0.52 


0.45 
0.34 
0.50 
0.97 
0.29 


+ 
j 


(continued on next page) 
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Appendix A (continued) 


White Black Hispanic Asian Native American 
OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. OR SE Sig. 
Family structure 
Cohabitating 1.20 0.13 Í 0.77 0.21 1.23 0.22 1.58 0.93 1.55 1.15 
Has Kids 1.05 0.07 0.66 0.25 1.18 0.17 1.22 0.98 1.76 0.83 
Race of husband 
Non-White (Intermarried) 1.21 0.15 1.02 0.25 1.08 0.19 1.11 0.69 0.80 0.54 
White (Intermarried) vs. Same Race 0.72 0.33 2.35 0.77 * 1.13 1.09 3.30 2.35 7 
Number of observations 27,753 3,371 6,334 1,013 206 
Degrees of freedom (df) 15&325 16&285 16&282 16&217 14&93 
F test 34.73 5.62 ** 10.34“ 2.6 * 13 


* Numerator df for design-effect adjusted F test are number of variables; denominator df are strata-psus-variables + 1. For further information on design effects for 


using “svy” commands please see other sources (Korn and Graubard, 1990; Statacorp, 2001, pp. 18-31). 


* p< 05. 
“* p< 0l. 
== p< .001. 

t p<.10. 
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